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MUSIC. 

PROGRESS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

We are not entitled by extreme longevity to a retiring pension, 
nor can we even talk wisely, except at second-hand, of the causes 
and dire results of the financial crash of '37. It is true that we 
seized that occasion to embarrass our parents with another help- 
less responsibility, but we remember nothing about it of ourselves. 
Yet, despite our comparative youth, we can recall with great clear- 
ness the time when for a man to play on almost any musical instru- 
ment was regarded as a sheer waste of time, and for a boy to mani- 
fest a taste for the piano was an evidence of effeminacy and utter 
worthlessness for the stern duties of life. 

The present generation can hardly realize that the orchestra in 
this country has had a comparatively brief existence, and that they 
are enjoying now, with little concern, a pleasure of which their 
fathers had scarcely an anticipation. Thirty-five years ago the 
king of instruments was commonly designated a "fiddle," and the 
average performance on it seldom rose above the grade of " fid- 
dling." True, there were exceptions ; but they were imported, and 
fell unappreciated upon the untutored ear. "Look a' here, stran- 
ger," said a bored rustic to Ole Bull after the execution of a bril- 
liant fantasia, "when you are done tuning that fiddle I wish you'd 
play something." 

It commenced to be the fashion in our boyhood to have a piano ; 
and organs — and, to some extent, melodeons — began to take the 
place of the crude scraping and squealing of fiddles, cellos, flutes, 
and clarionets in church choirs. There was an inspiration in the 
"fiddle," however, which pleased our boyish fancy, and we be- 
sought our musical parent to grant us instruction on that instru- 
ment. But he was inexorable. The piano and organ we might 
learn, or even the flute ; but " the fiddle, never ! " His own expe- 
riences paraded in review before his mind's eye, and he replied, 
"No, you'll always regret it: you'll 
be run down with invitations to come 
and spend the evening, and ' be sure 
to bring your fiddle ; ' you'll be dance- 
master to the town." So America 
lost a great violinist, who, by the 
way, is still in obscurity. 

Although the old-time prejudice 
has for the most part passed away, or 
is confined to the rude and ignorant, 
the piano has largely monopolized 
the attention of music students. Nev- 
ertheless the study of the violin and 
other stringed instruments, of the 
flute, clarionet, oboe, and even of 
brass instruments, has become quite 
widespread, if not general. Amateur 
clubs and small orchestras may be 
found in nearly every town of size, 
and concerted music, which twenty 
years ago never dreamed of crossing 
the Atlantic, is in constant demand. 

But it was not of the domestic use 
of orchestral instruments that we in- 
tended Fo write, save only as its influ- 
ence has affected favorably the im- 
provement of the orchestra in public. 
Our principal orchestras, as is well 
known, are largely composed of for- 
eigners (Germans and Italians), who 
are usually professionals and teach- 
ers. So long as the uneducated pub- 
lic had but an inadequate idea of 
what constituted a good orchestral 
performance, just so long we had a 
careless, unfinished style'of playing. 
Let us, for instance, take our exam- 
ples from our own city, for, despite the two jubilees and many 
other excellences, we think even Boston will concede that New 
York is the musical centre, and that here the development of 
orchestral playing has been more rapid and thorough than else- 
where. And yet, the youngest intelligent attendant at our Philhar- 
monics can recall the struggles of the orchestra to overcome pas- 
sages which are childs'-play now, and how the conductor labored 
to bring out the lights and shades, to administer that delicacy of 
coloring in this place, and that breadth of execution in another, 
which give to the completed tone-picture its exquisite perfection 
and beauty. Is it a wonder that under the influence of this aggra- 
vating conflict with crochets and quavers, this battle of augmented 
fifths and diminished sevenths, of major and minor, the giddy boys 
and girls should fall to flirting, and pass the hours in those prelim- 
inary skirmishes which bring on final and sometimes disastrous en- 
gagements ? The history of the New York Philharmonic, which in 
its day has done nobly for the advancement of the divine art, pre- 
sents a long series of complaints against the inattention of its 
audiences, and it was not always the audience's fault. The orches- 
tra itself has had to struggle constantly against the adverse fate 
which kept its members apart in the special work of earning their 
bread except at the few rehearsals allowed for each concert. In- 
deed, these rehearsals were in some degree concerts, and the con- 
ductor was less free to criticise and drill the performers than was 
desirable. It was fortunate for New York that the Philharmonic 
became fashionable, for the really patient and artistic public was 
too small to support such an institution. But all honor to the old 
Philharmonic, and to Theo. Eisfeldt and Henry C. Timm, George 
F. Bristow and Carl Bergmann, and others, who as conductors 
and in minor capacities have done so much in the education of 
the people. 

What the Philharmonic has failed to do has been handsomely 
accomplished by Theodore Thomas, now confessedly the most de- 
voted student, the best informed and the most magnetic conductor 
who wields the baton in this country. This position he has attained 
not without severe labor and many discouragements. For years 
he was far in advance of the public taste which preferred Strauss 
to Beethoven, and Stephen C. Foster to either. The Symphony 
soiries, with which he may be said to have begun his education of 
the people, were but slimly attended at first. A few hundred ap- 



preciative ones who found in music something more than a mere 
catering to the sense of hearing, stood by him from season to 
season, and although the financial results were poor, Thomas 
never despaired of his ultimate object — to bring together an 
orchestra that would interpret music as its composer intended, and 
so drill them that in execution and expression the entire number 
should think and move as one man. 

That he has done this in the face of the " regular organization," 
and without its encouraging approval, and also in spite of the very 
h£avy expenses of such an undertaking, is an evidence as well of 
his indomitable faith and perseverance as of his genius. 

At last, Thomas, too, has become " fashionable" beyond perad- 
venture. If there was a lingering doubt of it last year, by those 
whose easily offended noses declined to snuff the perfumed air .of 
Central Park Garden, they can have none now. For does not all 
New York pack Steinway Hall on the occasion of his Symphony 
concerts, and has not the Brooklyn Philharmonic taken him, 
orchestra and all, to its heart? Does not even the staid Bostonian 
throw up his hat enthusiastically when he hears Thomas is com- 
ing, and the prim little maiden of Beacon Street put an extra 
flower in her bonnet, and study the score with apparent intel- 
ligence in order that she may be all ready to receive and enjoy him 
at Music Hall ? 

Speaking of the Brooklyn Philliarmonic, it is but fair to com- 
mend this selection for its wisdom as well as for its expediency. 
The change from the old orchestra could not have been effected 
had the organization been different. In New York the orchestra is 
the Philharmonic. It plays for money and its surplus is divided 
among the individual members. Of course it won't vote to employ 
another orchestra, and must depend upon itself for improvement 
and success. In Brooklyn, on the contrary, the subscribers -con- 
stitute the society, and annually elect a board of twenty-five direct- 
ors who manage its affairs. They receive, for compensation, 
nothing, and a reasonable share of abuse from well-disposed and 
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captious critics. They employ the best orchestra possible, give 
the best concerts possible, and spend all the receipts in that laud- 
able object. The present season far exceeds in brilliancy any pre- 
vious one. The rehearsals have lost their tedious features, and are, 
in reality, concerts. " A beggarly account of empty boxes " is no 
longer the complaint in the ticket office at the first and second re- 
hearsals, while the third rehearsals and concerts recall the palmiest 
days of the Philharmonic, when, Brooklyn having only one fixed 
entertainment, the hungry public crammed the Academy almost to 
suffocation. 

The day is near at hand, we believe, when one need not cross 
the ocean to hear the best works performed in perfection. Pre- 
cision, unity, intelligence in expression, careful interpretation of 
hidden and apparently abstruse meanings, are characteristics of 
Thomas's orchestra, and as they are still diligent in practice and 
indefatigable in study, who can measure the success they may and 
will yet attain. 

More than once it has been proposed to erect a suitable hall for 
Thomas's orchestra, in which may be maintained a continuous 
series of concerts which shall rival the best of Europe. We trust 
the project will be carried to a speedy and successful termination. 

Dr. Schluter, writing in the old world, and under the adverse 
influence of. the Liszt- Wagnerian fever, which seemed to him 
about to divert attention from the old masters, said: "Another 
spring-time of music, another classical epoch in music as well as 
poetry, we may scarcely hope to see. The tendency of the age is 
a different one ; there is less scope for imagination in these scien- 
tific days ; and instead of art, political, national, and material inter- 
ests principally employ the minds of men." This may be true of 
Germany, but not of our own country, still young, undeveloped, 
but ambitious of improvement in every art and accomplishment 
which civilizes, refines, and makes life happier. We see the taste 
for music rapidly extending and growing more discriminating and 
exacting. We perceive in every family a desire to cultivate in the 
children, whether boys or girls, any latent musical talent. We are 
fast becoming a musical people. The tide is setting in from the 
East, and before many years America will be as much the home of 
Euterpe as is Italy now. Let our progress be as rapid as in the 
past forty years, and the new century will crown our land as the 
republic and reigning head of musical art. 



DRAMA. 

THE METROPOLITAN STAGE. 

All the arts advance hand-in-hand with the increase of general 
intelligence. If sculpture, painting, and music are proper subjects 
for a great art journal to take cognizance of, so is the drama. A 
poor play is no more to be tolerated than a poor picture, and if 
abuses sometimes creep upon the stage, so much the more need is 
there for the encouragement of all legitimate, instructive, and truly 
artistic acting. In his work on "A Painter's Camp in the High- 
lands," Philip Gilbert Hamerton writes of an English lord who 
" condemned the purchasing and collecting of pictures as an abom- 
inable sin when men are perishing from want of fopd." His lord- 
ship also asked : " What better will a man be at the Day of Judg- 
ment for knowing anything about pictures ? " His lordship's 
notions did not extend to the drama and music. The particular 
kind of art which afforded him pleasure was all very well; that 
which he did not comprehend he threw away. Puritanism and 
painting are not necessarily antagonistic ; neither is a proper con- 
sideration of the drama as one of the fine arts out of place in a 
professedly art journal. 

New York City and Brooklyn, now really one city in art needs 
and interests, possess an array of theatres more inviting, in build- 
ing, capacity, and general management, than can elsewhere be 
found in any one city on the globe. With two or three theatres of 
marked excellence in certain specialties, Paris by no means com- 
pares with New York as to the excellence of average of these 
places; while in no other city can the same facilities be enjoyed 
for reaching any one of a large number, without the cost of special 
conveyance. Even more generally admitted is the inferiority of 
the London theatres in construction and detail, whatever may be 
said of the management, the selection of pieces, or the array of 
talent they offer to the public. Difficult of access, sombre of cast, 
inconvenient, and unattractive to the 
American taste, the London play- 
houses are left without regret. The 
traveled American greets with re- 
newed delight the tastefully built, 
elegantly furnished, comfortably ar- 
ranged, splendidly lighted, and in all 
regards inviting theatres of New 
York. They are veritable fairy land 
in their elegance, while they equal 
those of the world's metropolis in the 
excellence of their entertainments. 
No modern places of amusement yet 
devised by man have been more un- 
exceptionable in all their internal fit- 
tings and surroundings, than Booth's 
Theatre, the Grand Opera House, 
Wallack's Theatre; the Academy of 
Music, the Old and New Fifth Ave- 
nue theatres, Niblo's Garden, the 
.Lyceum Theatre, the Union Square, 
Olympic, and Broadway theatres. 
Brooklyn adds to this long list no 
less than three places of amusement 
of the first order: the Academy of 
Music, the Brooklyn, and the New 
Park theatres. The Stewart-Bouci- 
.cault Theatre, recently built in New 
York, has already taken rank with 
other houses of the first order. 

With such a strong hold upon the 
public as the dramatic art has in the 
American metropolis, it would almost 
seem as if one art journal might be 
exclusively devoted to the illustration 
of the drama, giving views of the 
beautiful houses and their audito- 
riums ; carefully drawn and finely engraved scenes from notable 
plays ; portraits of distinguished actors and actresses ; portraits in 
character of artists who possess the public eye and mind, as well 
as the portraits of popular play-writers. 

A brief glance at the fall and winter dramatic season in New 
York for 1873 will show that it was quite brilliant. After a long 
time spent in reconstruction, the imposing and elegant Lyceum 
Theatre was opened with Victor Hugo's play of " The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame." A clever English company held the stage, and 
gave a fair rendition of the play. The scenery, grouping, cos- 
tumes, etc., of this play showed much artistic taste, winning gen- 
eral commendation. The play was full of interest, and had a 
long run. Mr. Fechter, the great English actor, commenced an 
engagement at the Lyceum, about the middle of December, with 
" The Lady of Lyons." The appearance of Salvini in New York, 
the great Italian tragedian, was doubtless the theatrical event of 
1873. He brought his own company with him from Italy, and 
played between fifty and sixty times, for the most part at the Acad- 
emy of Music. He labored under the disadvantage of speaking 
Italian to English audiences, which served to cause great differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to his acting, and diminished the num- 
ber of his hearers. A man of fine presence and magnificent phy- 
sical proportions, he was well adapted by nature to fill many of the 
roles he assumed ; more so than any actor who has been seen on 
the American stage for a number of years. He played in such 
parts as Samson, Othello, Corrado, Earl Essex, The Gladiator, Ham- 
let, and many other characters, some of which were wholly new to 
the American stage. In some of these characters he was admitted 
to be unapproachable. 

Mr. Edwin Booth played for a month at his theatre, presenting 
to the public those impersonations which he has long identified 
with himself. With three such actors in one season as Fechter 
(English), Salvini (Italian), and Booth (American), lovers of the 
drama have had unusual opportunities for study and enjoyment. 

The close of 1873 witnessed a two months' revival of old English 
comedy at Wallack's Theatre, with the reappearance of Mr. Lester 
Wallack, after an absence of two years. These comedies were 
placed upon the stage with great care, and played in an almost 
faultless manner. It may well be doubted if even in London they 
could have been better brought out. 



